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Our back cover picture shows a typical 
scene in the Delegates’ Lounge at Lake 
Success, prior to the convening of a meet- 
ing of one of the major organs. Chatting in 
the foreground with Dr. C. L. Hsia, alter- 
nate representative on the Security Council 
for China, is Dr. E. N. van Kleffens, Nether- 
Iands Ambassador to the United States. A 
former representative of his country on 
the Security Council, Dr. van Kleffens was 


photographed immediately after his ar- 


rival from Washington to present the 
Netherlands case before the Security Coun- 


cil during its discussion of the Indonesian 
question (see page 215). 
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THIS WEEK 


A MEETINGS of the SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALEs- 
TINE in Geneva on July 30 and 31, it was agreed 
that a sub-committee should visit Displaced Persons 
Camps in Germany and Austria to ascertain the atti- 
tude of Jewish inmates regarding resettlement, repat- 
riation or immigration into Palestine. Agreement was 
also reached on the program of work in drafting the 
Committee’s report to the General Assembly (see 
page 235). 
A 

On July 30, the President of the Security Council 
received separate communications from the Govern- 
ments of India and Australia requesting that the situ- 
ation in Indonesia be brought before the Council. The 
question was discussed by the SEcuRITY CoUNCIL at its 
17lst and 172nd meetings held on July 31 and August 
1 respectively. A resolution was adopted at the 173rd 
meeting calling on the Netherlands and Indonesia to 
cease hostilities forthwith, to proceed to a settlement 
by arbitration or by other peaceful means and to keep 
the Council informed about the progress of the set- 
tlement. 

On August 4, in two notes, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment informed the President of the Security Council 
that it had ordered its troops in Indonesia to cease 
fire at midnight August 4/5. The Indonesian reply. 
dated August 4, from the Vice-President of the Indo- 
nefgn Republic, informed the President of the Coun- 
cil that the text of the Security Council’s Resolution 
had been broadcast directly by the Dutch to Djocja- 
karta (see page 215). 

The Security Council returned to its discussion of 
the Greek question at its 174th meeting (see page 225). 
On August 5 it began consideration of the Egyptian 
dispute with the United Kingdom in regard to the total 
and immediate evacuation of British troops from Egypt 
and the Sudan, and the termination of the present ad- 
ministrative regime in the Sudan. 

On July 31, in a letter to the President of the Secur- 
ity Council, the Greek Government alleged that the 
actions of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia consti- 
tuted a threat to world peace and formally requested 
the Security Council to take action under Articles 39 
and 40 of Chapter VII of the Charter. 

The Security Council’s MremMBersuip CoMMITTEE 
completed preliminary re-examination on July 30, of 
the five applications (Albania, Ireland, Mongolia, Por- 
tugal and Trans-Jordan) for membership in the United 
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Nations, not approved by the Security Council last 
year. On August 4, the Committee completed its pre- 
liminary consideration of the five new applications for 
membership received from Hungary, Italy, Rumania, 
Austria and Yemen. 

A letter from Georghi Dimitroff, Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria, formally applying for the admission of Bul- 
garia to Membership of the United Nations was re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General on August 5. 

A 

The Mruitary Starr CoMMITTEE, in its communi- 
que for the month of July, reported that its sub-com- 
mittee on overall strength and composition of armed 
forces to be made available to the Security Council 
by Member nations, had submitted two progress re- 
ports to the Military Staff Committee. The Committee 
had requested the sub-committee to take as a basis the 
figures submitted by the delegations, to reconcile the 
various proposals and to agree upon a tentative nu- 
merical estimate of the overall strength. 

A 

At a meeting held on July 30, the Council’s Com- 
MITTEE OF Experts began consideration of the pro- 
posals containing draft rules for the admission of new 
members submitted by the Chairman of the Security 
Council’s Committee on Procedure for the Admission 
of New Members. 

A 

On August 4, the Workinc Committee of the 
Atomic ENERGy CoMMISssION appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to review the summary of the Committee’s dis- 
cussion on the 12 U.S.S.R. amendments to the First 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the Se- 
curity Council. The summary will be part of the Sec- 
ond Report of the Commission to the Council. 

Six informal Working Papers were tabled by Com- 
MITTEE 2 (ConTROL) of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion at a meeting on July 31. These revised papers, 
which have been under discussion by the Committee 
for the past weeks, are to be forwarded by ihe dele- 
gations to their respective governments. 

A 

The preliminary report of the Sussip1aRY Group of 
the Council’s ComMission OF INVESTIGATION ON GREEK 
FRONTIER INCIDENTS was received by the Commission 
on July 30. The report covers incidents alleged to have 
taken place on July 11, 12 and 13 between Mertzani 
and Prosilion on the Greek-Albanian frontier. 

On July 30, the Subsidiary Group received a reply 
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from the Yugoslav Government to its request of July 
16, refusing permission for the Group to carry out in- 
vestigations on Yugoslav territory of the alleged inci- 
dent of Prokhoma on the Greek-Yugoslav frontier. 
The Group continued to give hearings to Greek wit- 
nesses of this incident at meetings in Salonika on 


August 1, 4 and 5. 
A 
Plenary meetings of the Economic AND SOCIAL 


Counci were held on July 31, August 1, 4 and 5. 
The Council took note of the report on the First Ses- 
sion of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (see page 230). It decided on the list of non- 
members of the United Nations to be invited to the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
and also agreed to issue invitations to Indonesia. 
Burma, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia and the Allied Con- 
trol Authorities of Germany, Japan and Korea (see 
page 232). It was agreed that non-members attending 
the Conference should not be given the right to vote. 
The Council also agreed to recommend that the Gen- 
eral Assembly approve the draft agreement between 
the Universal Postal Union and the United Nations 
(see page 231). 

On August 5, the Council adopted: three resolutions 
on eligibility for and the rights of Associate Member- 
ship in the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East; two resolutions concerning communications 
to the Commission on Human Rights and on the 
Status of Women. It sent the report of its Committee on 
One Day’s Pay Proposal back to Committee after fail- 
ing to reach agreement on a formula for the creation of 
international machinery for the United Nations Appeal 


for Children. 


Meetings of the Council’s Economic Committee were 
held on July 30, 31 and August 4; of the Social Com- 
mittee on July 30, August 1 and 4; of the Drafting 
Committee of the Social Committee on August 1; of 
the Committee,on One Day’s Pay Proposal on July 31 
and August 1, and of the Committee on Procedural 
Questions on July 30 and August 5. 


A ; 
The Councii’s NGO CommiItTTEE met on August 5 


and agreed to recommend to the Council that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance and the World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions be invited (a) to make an introductory statement 
and (b) a second statement if required, in regard to 
the specific items placed by these organizations on the 
Agenda of the present session of the Council. 
A 

The ComMiITTEE ON NEGOTIATIONS WITH SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES completed its draft of the proposed 
agreement between the United Nations and the World 
Health Organization at a meeting held on July 31. 

On July 31, the Acting Secretary-General announced 
that a telegram dated July 24 had been received from 
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the Government of France stating that the Commit. 
tee of European Economic Co-operation, set up by 
the Paris Conference, would maintain close contact 
with the Economic Commission for Europe and other 
Specialized Agencies concerned with the work of the 
Paris Committee. 


A 
Two representatives of the INTERNATIONAL CHIL- 
DREN’S EMERGENCY Funp left New York on July 30 
on a visit to the capitals of Central and South America, 
The purpose of the visit is to acquaint officials of the 
Latin American Governments and public and private 
organizations with the general aims and plans of the 


Children’s Fund. 
A 


On August 1, it was announced that the President of 
the INTERNATIONAL Court oF Justice had nominated, 
at the request of the French Government, three ob- 
servers for the plebiscite of the population of Tende- 
Brigue districts. The plebiscite is to be held within six 
months of the signing of the peace treaty between 


France and Italy. 
A 


A report of a field mission of the INTERIM ComMtIs- 
SION OF THE WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION received 
on August 4, indicated that three persons out of every 
hundred examined in mass X-Ray centers in Athens 
and Salonika suffered from pulmonary tuberculosis 
and needed treatment or observation. 


A 
Suspension of all shipments to both Communist and 
Nationalist areas of North China, pending development 
of more satisfactory arrangements for distribution of 
such supplies in Communist-controlled territories, was 
announced by UNRRA Headquarters in Washington 
on July 30. The suspension went into effect from 
July 28. 
A 
THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOR 


STATISTICIANS convened by the International Labor 
Organization opened in Montreal on August 4. 
A 

A Foop anp AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION Survey of 
Food Prospects for 1947/1948 indicate a disastrously 
short crop of bread grains in Poland; an unfavorable 
outlook for harvests in Italy and Greece; that Austria 
will have to depend largely on imported food even if 
the harvest is good; that Yugoslavia might produce 
just enough to cover domestic needs; that only Hun- 
gary might possibly have sufficient food for export 


beyond her own needs. 
A 
Australia became the 45th member of the INTERNA- 


TIONAL MoneETARY FunpD and the INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT on August 5, 
when the Articles of Agreement were signed on behalf 
of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
by the Honorable Norman J. O. Makin, Ambassador 
of Australia to the United States. 
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io swiftly to cope with the armed conflict 
which had been raging in the islands of Java and 
Sumatra, the Security Council on August 1, 1947 
called upon the Netherlands Government and the Re- 
public of Indonesia to cease hostilities at once, and 
to settle their disputes by arbitration or other peaceful 
means. 

This action, the first of its type in the United Nations 
history, was taken within forty-eight hours after 
Australia and India had drawn the Council’s atten- 
tion to the situation in Indonesia. In their letters of 
July 30, the two Governments urged the Council to 
take immediate measures to restore international peace 
and security. 

Meeting the next day, the Council put aside other 
important agenda items, and heard the representatives 
of the two countries and of the Netherlands. It con- 
sidered proposals put forward by five Governments 
and finally agreed by a majority vote on its resolution. 

The resolution was transmitted by cable immediately 
to the Netherlands and Indonesian Governments. The 
Dutch subsequently reported that they had ordered 
cease-fire at midnight, August 4-5. A reply was also 
received from the Indonesian Government, stating that 
orders had likewise been given to cease hostilities. 


While acting swiftly—so as to save lives and to 
protect property—the Security Council had to grapple 
with new and important issues connected with the 
question. It had to decide whether to debate the merits 
of the case also, or to content itself for the time being 
with action on the cessation of hostilities. Was the 
armed conflict in Indonesia actual warfare, or only 
“police action?” Should the Council invite the Re- 
public of Indonesia to send a representative to partici- 
pate in the discussion? Should it take action on the 
crisis under Chapter VII of the Charter, as suggested 
by Australia—the first time that the chapter had been 
invoked—or should it act under other provisions? 
Finally, did the Council have the legal competence to 
discuss and take action on a matter which the 
Netherlands insisted was outside its jurisdiction? 

During the discussions, the United States offered 
its good services to both parties concerned in an effort 
to help bring the conflict to a conclusion through 
mediation. This offer was warmly welcomed by the 
Netherlands Government. 

When the Australian resolution, as amended by the 
United States and Poland, finally came to a vote, it 
was found that a majority of members favored its 
provisions, while Belgium, France, and the United 
Kingdom abstained from voting. A French amend- 
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ment which would have inserted a sentence stating that 
the juridical question concerning the competence of the 
Security Council to take action had not been decided 
was defeated. A Soviet amendment calling for the 
withdrawal of the troops of both parties to positions 
occupied before the outbreak of hostilities was also 
defeated. 

In reply to the letter of the President of the Couucil, 
communicating the text of the resolution, the Nether- 
lands Government denied the Council’s jurisdiction 
in the matter. However, it stated that it “fully under- 
stands the Council’s desire to see the use of arms 
come to an end in this as in other cases.” The 
Netherlands reply went on to state that the views which 
led the Security Council to address an appeal to both 
parties had been taken into serious consideration, and 
“the Netherlands Government has instructed the 
Lieutenant-Governor-General of the Netherlands Indies 
to enter into contact with the authorities of the 
Republic in order to arrive at the cessation on both 
sides of hostile action of any kind.” 

The first Indonesian Government reply was in a 
cable dated August 3, and was followed by one dated 
Batavia August 5, in which Vice-Premier A. K. Gani 
stated that the Government had decided to order 
cessation of hostilities at midnight August 4-5. The 
cable also strongly urged that the Security Counci! 
should send a committee to ensure effective implemen- 
tation of the cessation of hostilities. 


Agenda Item Adopted 


Two letters received on July 30 brought the situs 
tion in Indonesia to the attention of the Security 
Council. Jawaharlal Nehru, Member in Charge of the 
External Affairs Department of the Government of 
India, wrote that during the last few days Dutch 
forces had “embarked without warning on large-scale 
military action against the Indonesian people.” These 
attacks began at a time when a delegation of the 
Indonesian Republican Government “was actually at 
Batavia for negotiations with the Dutch authorities on 
the implementation of the Linggadjati Agreement.” 
The situation, the letter stated, endangered the main- 
tenance of international peace and security and the 
Government of India therefore requested the Security 
Council to take necessary measures, as provided by 
the Charter under Article 34, to put an end to it. It 
further requested the Council to consider the matter 
as soon as possible because of its urgency. 

The second letter came from Colonel William R. 
Hodgson, Australian representative to the Security 
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Council. The hostilities in Indonesia, it stated, “consti- 
tute a breach of the peace under Article 39.” 

[Article 39 is part of Chapter VII, “Action with 
Respect to the Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the 
Peace, and Acts of Aggression.” Under this Article, 
the Security Council shall determine, among other 
matters, the existence of breaches of the peace, and 
make recommendations, or decide what measures to 
maintain or restore international peace and security 
shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42— 
which deal respectively with measures not involving 
the use of armed force, and those which may include 
the use of military force.] The Australian Govern- 
ment therefore urged immediate action to restore in- 
ternational peace and security. 

It requested the President of the Council to call a 
meeting of the Security Council immediately to con- 
sider its communication. 

When the Council met the next day, the President, 
Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland, brought these communi- 
cations lo its attention. Speaking immediately, Colonel 
Hodgson asked that the item be taken up at once as 
the first on the Agenda. He hoped that there would be 
no prolonged argument on procedure. “The Australian 
Government hopes,” he said, “that the Security Council 
will not attempt to reach any decision as to the merits 
of the case and will confine its deliberations to deciding 
on a course of action to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities.” 

The Council unanimously included the item on its 
Agenda. A few minutes later the representatives of the 
Netherlands and of India, Dr. E. N. van Kleffens and 
B. R. Sen, were invited to take their seats at the 
Council table. 

Colonel Hodgson then raised the question of im- 
mediately addressing an invitation to the Government 
of Indonesia to participate “in a similar manner” in 
the Council’s deliberations. If the Council decided that 
all states concerned should be invited to participate, 
it could continue its deliberations without waiting for 
the Indonesian representative. Andrei A. Gromyko 


Security Council’s Resolution 
on Indonesia 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
Noting with concern the hostilities in progress 
between the armed forces of the Netherlands and 
the Republic of Indonesia, calls upon the parties: 
(a) to cease hostilities forthwith, and 
(b) to settle their disputes by arbitration or 
by other peaceful means and keep the Security 


Council informed about the progress of the set- 
tlement. 


(U.S.S.R.) supported the suggestion, “it being under. 
stood naturally that the Indonesian representative 
would arrive before the end of deliberations.” 

Objecting to the proposal, Dr. van Kleffens said 
that to invite a representative of Indonesia would be 
to prejudge the whole question. The term “Republic of 
Indonesia” was misleading. The Republic, he said, 
comprising geographically only the islands of Java and 
Sumatra, the State of Eastern Indonesia, comprising 
the Celebes, Moluccas, the Lesser Sunda Islands and a 
number of other islands, and the State of Borneo 
were destined, according to the Linggadjati Agree. 
ment, to be affiliated and federated into the “United 
States of Indonesia.” The Republic of Indonesia was 
a de facto government of a state comparable to New 
York or New South Wales—‘“a political entity” ulti- 
mately to form part of a federation. 

Founded “as a political weapon by the Japanese in 
Saigon,” Dr. van Kleffens said, the Republic had never 
been recognized as a sovereign state by anyone. There 
was therefore no justification for asking a_ political 
entity of that kind to be admitted to the Council table. 

India came to the Security Council on this matter, 
said Mr. B. R. Sen, as a last resort, after all efforts 
by other methods had apparently failed. There was 
time enough to judge the merits of the case but the 
present urgent need was to call off hostilities, “which 
all men of conscience must deplore.” 

The Indian representative then explained why India 
and Australia had sought Council action under differ- 
ent provisions of the Charter. His Government asked 
for action under Chapter VI; it had not sought action 
under Chapter VII because, not being a member of the 
Security Council, it had not felt entitled to do so. 
But it was most grateful to Australia for its action in 
taking up the question under Chapter VII. “We 
warmly associate ourselves with the Australian pro- 
posal, pending careful consideration of ours,” Mr. 
Sen added. 

Mr. Sen was in full agreement with the Australian 
request that the Security Council should call upon 
the parties concerned for an immediate cessation of 
hostilities. However, he would also suggest that the 
Council consider asking the Governments concerned 
to revert to the original positions which they held 
when hostilities broke out. “Otherwise,” Mr. Sen 
pointed out, “we apprehend that the military successes 
which the Dutch Government have already achieved 
may, when the time for negotiations come, give the 
Dutch an advantage which may be unduly favorable 
to them.” However, he would not press this point if, in 
the Council’s opinion, the discussion of such a sug- 
gestion might delay matters. 


India had waited for days to bring better counsel 
to the Netherlands Government and had watched with 
horror and disappointment the continuance of a sense- 
less war by a Member state. But it now felt it would 
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Dr. E. N. van Kleffens (extreme right) presents the Netherlands case to the Security Council. Listening to him are (left 
to right) Faris el-Khouri (Syria); Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.5.R.) ; Valentine Lawford (United Kingdom); Herschel V. 
Johnson (United States); and Colonel William R. Hodgson (Australia) . 


be failing in every way in its duty if it delayed bring- 
ing the case to the Security Council any longer. 


Australian Statement 

Australia had hoped, Col. Hodgson said in his state- 
ment, that circumstances would never arise making it 
necessary to invoke Chapter VII, and Australia had 
done so only after making strenuous attempts, in 
consultation particularly with the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and India, to bring about a solution by 
negotiation and mediation. 

All attempts to bring the parties together had 
failed, and further delay was not justified because of 
the loss of life being sustained. 

Australia had been deeply disturbed by the events 
of the previous few days. Indonesia was adjacent to 
and had the closest possible economic and commercial 
ties with Australia. The situation already had far- 
reaching repercussions, and the well-being and stability 
of the whole of the Southwest Pacific and Southeast 
Asia was affected. 

Under Article 39 of Chapter VII the Australian 
Covernment was alleging a breach of the peace. There 
were no precedents as to what constituted a breach 
of the peace, “but we assume that this means a breach 
of international peace and applies to cases where 
hostilities are occurring, but where it is not alleged 
that one particular party is the aggressor or has com- 
mitted an act of aggression,” he declared. 

The Australian representative pointed out that the 
military situation in Java and Sumatra showed ihat 
the hostilities there were not merely “police action” 
but armed conflict between two states in international 
law. 

The original Cheribon Agreement of November 15, 
1946. had been negotiated and initialled by repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments, the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia. Secondly, the Nether- 
lands Government had recognized the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia as exercising de facto 
authority over Java, Madura, and Sumatra by the 
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Linggadjati Agreement, Article 1. Thirdly, de facto 
recognition had been given by such other Govern- 
ments as the United Kingdom, the United States, 
India, members of the Arab League, and Australia. 
In addition, Colonel Hodgson understood that Egypt, 
Syria, and Iraq had given diplomatic recognition and 
that Egypt and Syria had concluded treaties of friend- 
ship with the new state. Finally, Article 17 of the 
Linggadjati Agreement provided for the President of 
the International Court of Justice to nominate the 
Chairman of an arbitration body. “As the members 
are aware,” Colonel Hodgson declared, “only states 
may be parties in cases before the Court.” 

The de facto recognition had not been withdrawn, 
and it therefore followed that the Republic of Indo- 
nesia was a state in international law. Having estab- 
lished this point, and having noted that a breach of 
the peace had occurred, the Security Council had both 
the right and duty to take appropriate measures, ac- 
cording to the Australian representative. 

Colonel Hodgson then pointed out that Article 17 
of the Linggadjati Agreement states that any dispute 
arising from the Agreement, and which cannot be 
solved by joint consultation in conference between 
delegations of the two Governments, shall be settled 
by arbitration. “In that case,” the Article states, “a 
chairman of another nationality with a deciding vote 
shall be appointed by agreement between the delega- 
tions or, if such agreement cannot be reached, by the 
President of the International Court of Justice.” 

Here was a method of justice immediately available 
for settling a dispute which, according to Colonel 
Hodgson, had arisen out of the Agreement. So far as 
he knew, no dispute had been submitted for arbitra- 
tion, no chairman of another nationality had been 
appointed, nor had the President of the International 
Court of Justice been asked to take any action. 

Therefore, in the opinion of the Australian Govern- 
ment, appropriate measures of a provisional nature 
which the Council should take were: 

1. cessation of hostilities: 





B. R. Sen of India asks for action to end hostilities in Indonesia. His listeners at the Security Council table are (left to 


right) Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium); Joao C. Muniz 


(Brazil); Dr. T. F. Tsiang (China); and Dr. Alfonso 


Lopez (Colombia) . 


2. arbitration under Article 17 of the Linggadjati 
Agreement, 
to which end the 
resolution. 

In conclusion, Colonel Hodgson emphasized that 
the Australian Government had raised the matter in the 
hope that the Council would deal with the situation 
speedily, but it was not prejudging the issue or con- 
demning anybody. “We only ask,” he said, “for cessa- 
tion of hostilities so that independent arbitration can 
decide on the merits and so that further destruction 
of life and property may be avoided.” This was a case 
involving the reputation and status of the Security 
Council, and he hoped that it would meet the chal- 


Australian submitted its own 


lenge. 

Finally. Colonel Hodgson suggested that should 
the Council extend an invitation to the Indonesian 
Republic to send a representative, it should do so 
under Article 32, on the same terms as those of the 
invitations extended to Albania and Bulgaria, namely, 
that it accept the obligations of settlement provided 
for in the Charter. 

Mr. Sen spoke again to cite authorities on interna- 
tional law to the effect that it would not be an infringe- 
ment of international law for the Security Council to 
invite a representative of the Republic of Indonesia. 
The peace and security of all Southeast Asia was 
threatened. he said, and the question could not be 
approached in the purely legalistic way attempted by 
the Netherlands representative. 

Faris el-Khouri (Syria) also maintained that the 
Indonesian Republic should be considered an inde- 
pendent state. He argued that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment had considered the Linggadjati Agreement as an 
international agreement, which it could not have done 
unless the agreement had been concluded between two 
independent states. His own Government in turn had 
recognized the independence of Indonesia, basing its 
action upon the registering of the Agreement with 
the United Nations as an international treaty. Mr. 
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el-Khouri also reasoned that the Charter did not 
stipulate that a state had to have complete indepen- 
dence to enjoy the privileges of other states. Some 
states, he said, were limited in their independence by 
virtue of certain agreements and treaties by which 
they were bound to other nations or to the United 
Nations. As to the geographic limits of Indonesia, 
Mr. el-Khouri said that the conflict was in the area 
of the Republic, not in Borneo. “We are satisfied,” 
he said. “that this Republic comprised of Java, 
Sumatra and Madura should participate in these dis- 
cussions.” 

The President of the Council, Dr. Oscar Lange 
(POLAND) at this point ruled that the discussion on the 
invitation of Indonesia was postponed, and that the 
Council: would proceed to a consideration of the 
Australian resolution. He agreed with Herschel V. 
Johnson (UNITED StTaTEs) that under Rule 39 the 
Council’s Rules of Procedure, a representative of 
Indonesia could be invited for consultation, and added 
that his legal status could be decided later. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (Cuina} said that the Australian 
resolution met the requirements of the case exactly 
and completely. He wished only to suggest the addition 
of the phrase “or by other peaceful means” at the 
end of the second paragraph of the Australian resolu- 
tion to leave open other possibilities of settlement, 
such as direct mediation. This suggestion was wel- 
comed by Colonel Hodgson. 

It was dangerous, according to Alexander Parodi 
(FRANCE), for the Council to adopt a resolution with- 
out having received information on the case, and with- 
out having had a debate on the substance of its merits. 
Without having more information, Mr. Parodi said 
that he would be very reluctant to make any decision 
on the resolution. 


Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) stated that he was 
willing to vote immediately on the question of the 
immediate cessation of hostilities, “as this is certainly 
indispensible.” 
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However, this decision was only part of a wider 
question. He pointed out that up to the present time, 
no one had presented the Council with a picture of 
what was happening in Indonesia, or the causes of 
the events taking place. It was perhaps “in the inter- 
est of some party” to have a study of the question 
avoided. and to limit the Council to a purely formal 
act of accepting a resolution with regard to arbitra- 
tion. The U.S.S.R. Delegation could not agree with 
such a point of view. 

The question must be studied, and the Council must 
hear the parties concerned. Any resolution adopted 
by the Security Council must carry weight and corre- 
spond to the seriousness of the situation in Indonesia. 
The Council must include in its discussion the question 
of whether arbitration was to be applied or whether 
other means were necessary to establish normal rela- 
tions between Indonesia and the Netherlands. The 
question of whether it was sufficient only to take a 
decision regarding the cessation of hostilities must also 
be studied. Finally, he warned that the pretext of 
urgency should not be used to reduce the whole ques- 
tion to a formal and unimportant act. 

Mr. Sen of India, repeated an earlier statement 
that the Council should come to a swift decision 
regarding the first part of the Australian proposal, 
which asked for the immediate cessation of hostilities. 
He agreed with Mr. Gromyko that the Security Coun- 
cil should go.into the merits of the case and come to a 
decision. Furthermore, before coming to that decision, 
the Council should hear the representative of the 
Republic of Indonesia. 


Netherlands Statement 


Speaking on the resolution Dr. van Kleffens ex- 
plained the Dutch point of view in a full statement. 


The Linggadjati Agreement, 
which was frequently refer- 
red to in the Security Coun- 
cil’s debate, being concluded. 
Mr. Sutan Sjohrir of the 
Republic of Indonesia and 
Professor Schermerhorn of 
the Netherlands delegation 
initial the Agreement at” 
Linggadjati, near Cheribon in 

Java. 
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This action now being taken in Indonesia had the 
full backing of all the political parties and trade 
unions in the Netherlands, except the Communists. It 
was also approved by the Governments of the two 
fellow States of Eastern Indonesia and Borneo. In 
fact, these two Governments had asked the Nether- 
lands Government to take this action earlier, “but we 
have been anxious to exhaust every possibility of 
avoiding a clash before taking these measures.” Dr. 
van Kleffens stated. 


What impelled the action and what was its true 
nature? Dr. van Kleffens said that after the Linggadjati 
Agreement, the Republic of Indonesia did not stop 
such matters as the “loathsome practice of keeping 
hostages.” By the end of June, 1947, 700 white persons 
and some 10,000 others were being held as hostages. 
He also accused the Indonesian Government of more 
than 1,000 violations of the armistice signed last year, 
and of enforcing a food blockade of areas held by 
Dutch troops. Hostilities and the food blockade of 
areas held by the Dutch troops continued unabated, 
he said. 


These points were not mentioned in the Linggadjati 
Agreement, but they were taken for granted. If there 
was to be constructive co-operation at least the 
hostages should have been freed. These hostages, he 
said, had been held in concentration camps ever since 
the islands were overrun by the Japanese. And the 
camps ranked with the most dreadful which this earth 
had seen in the last fifteen years. 


The Indonesian Government did not cease its en- 
deavors to make agreements with other states in spite 
of Article 2 of the Agreement that the only sovereign 
State in those parts would be the federated United 
States of Indonesia. 















































‘The present action was not undertaken, Dr. van 
Kleffens said. merely because of a continued difference 
over one point connected with the execution of the 
terms of the Linggadjati Agreement, namely, the con- 
stitution of a joint gendarmerie. The Netherlands 
Governments had gone to the last limits of patience 
and forbearance before resorting to this action. The 
Indonesian Government had rendered the arbitration 
clause of the Liggadjati Agreement inoperative by its 
acts. Furthermore, to have resorted to arbitration 
would have meant more delay, more suffering, and no 
chance of bringing agreement closer within a reason- 
able time. For all those reasons, the Netherladns Gov- 
ernment had reluctantly decided to take its present 
action, with the wholehearted approval of the country 
and of the States of Eastern Indonesia and Borneo. 

According to the Netherlands representative, the 
Indonesian Government had no authority at home 
and was not obeyed. Moreover, undisciplined troops 
and lawless armed bands continued to range the 
countryside and terrorize its inhabitants. 

Dr. van Kleffens declared that in the spring of 1947 
the troops of the Indonesian Republic had razed 
houses, practiced the scorched earth policy, and rav- 
aged rich rice lands in the Modjokerto area. The Dutch 
troops had gone in, restored order, closed the dikes 
and repaired the locks. “What we are now doing is 
Modjokerto on a large scale,” he stated. This was not 
war but police action. The Dutch only wanted that 
anarchy, chaos and lawlessness cease and that the 
great masses of people be enabled to live in peace. 

He emphasized that his Government was not waging 
war against the Republic but it could not continue 
negotiations with a Government divided against itself, 
and which was not obeyed by those under its de facto 
authority. 

He maintained that the Netherlands Government had 
no intention of re-establishig colonialism. It wanted 
to act with the people of Indonesia as “partners, not 
servants- 


The Netherlands Government would be happy to 
resume discussions with the Government of the Indo- 
nesian Republic once order was restored. “If a helping 
hand of some friendly power—for instance, of the 
United States of America—could be useful,” he added. 
“we shall be only too glad to avail ourselves of it.” 


The Charter had its limitations—it was never meant 
as a cure for all the evils and ills of the world—and the 
Security Council had no right to extend its limits. 
There were many matters of international concern not 
covered by the Charter. When there were internal 
disputes in States—federal or non-federal—public 
opinion was easily aroused, especially when different 
races are involved. 

The Linggadjati Agreement. he continued. had been 
sent to the United Nations not for registration but 
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for the information of the Council in accordance with 
a promise he had made when the Council last year 
discussed the question. 

“I am glad to announce,” said Dr. vaa Kleffens, 
“that my Government is going to invite a number of 
other Governments to send a representative to Indo. 
nesia, and not only to the Republic but to Eastern 
Indonesia and Borneo, with a request that, as honest 
men, they will report their finding to the world.” He 
hoped that the Council would not lend comfort to 
lawless and uncooperative elements and cause dejec- 
tion and despair to millions of people. “Do not be 
misled,” he continued, “by those who brand our 
action as being directed against the forces of liberalism 
in Eastern countries. On the contrary, if the Council 
embarrasses our honest constructive efforts, the re- 


sponsibility for failure in that upward movement in 
these regions, will be the Council’s, not ours.” 

Mr. Johnson then made the brief statement that the 
United States viewed existing hostilities in Indonesia 
with genuine concern and that his Government had 
that day tendered its good offices in the situation. 


Belgian, United Kingdom Statements 


The morning meeting of August 1, 1947, the first 
under the new President, Faris el-Khouri (Syria), be- 
gan with statements by Fernand van Langenhove (BEL- 
GIUM) and Valentine G. Lawford (UNITED KiNcpom). 


The Belgian representative contended that the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement did not make the Kepublic of 
Indonesia an independent sovereign state, and that 
the Netherlands Government was the sovereign power 
at the present time. This Government maintained that 
the Security Council had no right to enter into the 
case. Mr. van Langenhove declared that he had so far 
not heard any arguments which would establish the 
contrary view, and he was of the opinion that the 
competence of the Council must be verified. The Coun- 
cil had also to establish that a threat to the peace or a 
breach of the peace existed. 

At this point, Dr. van Kleffens informed the Council 
that his Government had “warmly welcomed” the 
United States offer of good offices, and had gladly ae- 
cepted it. The Netherlands Government would, he 
continued, be glad to enter into consultations with 
the United States Government on the manner in which 
these good offices could best be made effective. 


Mr. Lawford said his Government would not com- 
ment at the moment on the legal objections raised by 
Dr. van Kleffens. However, he agreed with his Belgium 
colleague that se far he had not heard any convincing 
arguments that this was a war between two sovereign 
states. Yet it could not be denied that the repercussions 
of the situation in neighboring Asia and Aust-alia had 
been serious and that the situation could conceivably 
endanger international peace and security. 
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Netherlands Replies 


The following replies to the Letter of the Presi- 


dent of the Security Council, communicating the 


text of the resolution of August 1, 1947, were re- 
ceived from Ambassador E. N. van Kleffens, Neth- 
erlands Embassy, Washington, D. C., and from J. 
W. M. Snouck Hurgronje, Netherlands Delegation 
to the United Nations: 


August 3, 1947. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to confirm my telegram to Your 
Excellency of this day, reading as follows: 

In a letter dated August 1, 1947, Your Excellency 
was so good as to communicate to me the text of the 
resolution adopted that day by the Security Coun- 
cil in respect of conditions in Java and Sumatra. 
I lost no time in conveying that text by telegraph 
to the Netherlands Government. 

I have now received instructions to inform Your 
Excellency as follows: 

The Netherlands Government, although persisting 
in its denial of the Council’s jurisdiction in this mat- 
ter, fully understands the Council’s desire to see 
the use of arms come to an end in this as in other 
cases. Moreover the Netherlands Government wel- 
comes the Council’s resolution in this sense that it 
justifies the hope that, under the pressure of world 
opinion, the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia will now be found disposed to carry out what 
so far it has failed to do in spite of constant and 
urgent requests and representations on the part of 
the Netherlands Government and notwithstanding 
corresponding friendly advice on the part of other 
powers. 

In taking police action the Netherlands Govern- 
ment has had, from the outset, strictly limited ob- 
jectives in view; reference may be made in this 
connection to the communication made on its be- 


The United Kingdom representative was therefore 
of the opinion that it was not Article 39 which ap- 
plied to this question, but Articles 34 and 35. He 
argued that it was not a case of a dispute between the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic, but that the 
fighting in progress might well create a situation lead- 
ing to international friction. 

The United States offer of good offices, accepted by 
the Netherlands, obviated the necessity of any Council 
action. Therefore, Mr. Lawford concluded, the Council, 
instead of proceeding along the lines of the Australian 
proposal, should take note of this offer and keep the 
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half to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
on July 21 in which the limited nature was pointed 
out of the action aiming at the cessation of a situ- 
ation whose continuation could no longer be coun- 
tenanced in the interest of the people. 

Having taken into serious consideration the views 
which led the Security Council to address an appeal 
to both parties, the Netherlands Government has 
instructed the Lieutenant-Governor-General of the 
Netherlands Indies to enter into contact with the 
authorities of the Republic in order to arrive at the 
cessation on both sides of hostile action of any kind. 

The Netherlands Government confidently antici- 
pates that the good offices offered by the Govern 
ment of the United States of America and gladly 
accepted by the Netherlands Government, will con- 
tribute greatly toward attaining the result aimed at 
in the resolution of the Security Council. 

Please accept, Sir. the assurance of my highest — 
consideration. 


(signed) E. N. van Kleffens 


August 4, 1947. 
Sir, 

With reference to the letter which Mr. E. N. -van 
Kleffens addressed to Your Excellency concerning 
the decision taken by the Netherlands Government 
upon receipt of the text of the Resolution adopted 
by the Security Council on August 1, 1947, in re- 
spect of conditions in Java and Sumatra, I have the 
honour to inform you that the Lieutenant-Governor- 
General of the Netherlands East Indies, in pursu- 
ance of the above-mentioned decision, has .issued 
orders to the Netherlands Forces in the: areas con- 
cerned to cease hostilities at midnight 4-5 August 
1947, which time corresponds with 1 p.m. today; 
August 4, 1947, Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 

I have the honour to be - t 

Sir, as ° 
Your Obedient Servant, uA 
{Signed) J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje 
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question on the list of matters of which -theCouncil 
was seized, so that it could receive a report .on all 
developments as soon as possible. 


United States Viewpoint 


Stating that his Delegation had great. soni 
with the objective of the Australian resolution, Mr. 
Johnson declared that the invoking of Articles 39 and 
40 raised very serious questions of international law. 
The questions of sovereignty and the Council’s compe- 
tence merited the respectful attention of the Council, 
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It was also a very important fact that men were 
being killed as the result of shooting. While he thought 
that it was not necessary to decide on the complex 
question of sovereignty at this time, the Council should 
take cognizance of fighting on such a scale that the 
peace of the region was endangered. His Govern- 
ment had made an offer of its good services and he 
hoped ‘that its effort would be fruitful. 

Mr. Johnson then presented an amendment to the 
Australian resolution, which, if approved by the 
Council, would in his estimation accomplish the pur- 
pose of exhorting the parties concerned to cease hostili- 
ties and to settle their dispute by arbitration or by any 
other peaceful method. This amendment did not men- 
tion any Article of the Charter, and there was no 
commitment regarding the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands over the region in question. All of those ques- 
tions, he stated, were left open and without prejudice 
to any determination which the Council might later 
reach. 

The United States amendment read as follows: 


“The SECURITY COUNCIL 

“Noting with concern the hostilities in progress 
between the armed forces of the Netherlands and the 
Republic of Indonesia, 

“Calls upon the parties: 

(a) to cease hostilities forthwith, and 

(b) to settle their disputes by arbitration or by 

other peaceful means.” 


Further U.S.S.R. Statement 


The Council was reminded by Mr. Gromyko that 
the Indonesian question had already been considered 
in London in 1946. Even then the situation had al- 
ready given rise to anxieties and called for action by 
the Security Council. Unfortunately, because of the 
many skeptics, he continued, no action had been 
taken, although subsequent events proved that those 
who had called for such action had ‘been right. 

There was war in Indonesia, and the Netherlands 
action “can only be called a breach of the peace.” The 
Charter made it obligatory for the Security Council 
to take a decision on the question, to state that a 
breach had occurred, and to take measures to resolve 
this situation and reinstate conditions of peace. 

The Soviet representative could not accept the 
thesis that the Republic of Indonesia was not a sover- 
eign independent state and that therefore whatever 
happened there did not deserve the Council’s attention. 
He cited the provisions of the Linggadjati Agreement 
and the recognition of the Republic by other states as 
refutation of this thesis. Mr. Gromyko maintained it 
was not permissible to hide behind legal controversies 
the fact that there was war in Indonesia and a breach 
of peace by the Netherlands Government. 

Furthermore, even assuming that the Indonesian 
Government had not fulfilled certain provisions of the 
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Agreement—he did not know whether this was the case 
because the Indonesian representative had not yet 
been heard—the Netherlands Government would not be 
justified in declaring war and in opening hostilities, 
Nor could displeasure over the internal form of the 
government of a state be used as a justification for 
military action. 

The offer of mediation by the United States deserved 
the Council’s attention. Mr. Gromyko took issue with 
Mr. Lawford’s declaration that it would be well for 
the Security Council to leave this question and take 
no action, but to keep the matter on the agenda and 
await the development of events. This, in the view 
of the Soviet Delegation, was not the proper way to 
solve the problem, for it would mean the by-passing 
of the United Nations. Furthermore, if the proposal 
shoud be accepted, it would also mean that the Ditch 
troops could maintain the positions which they had 
captured, and the Netherlands would be in a favored 
position in any mediation procedure. “We all know 
what negotiations between two states mean when the 
troops of one area are on the territory of the other,” 
Mr. Gromyko observed. 

The Council must seriously study the question and 
make its own decisions. In conclusion, Mr. Gromyko 
offered the following additional paragraph to the 
Australian proposal: “The Security Council considers 
it necessary that the troops of both sides, the Nether- 
lands and the Indonesian Republic, should be imme- 
diately withdrawn to the previous positions which 
they occupied before the signing of military opera- 
tions.” 

Mr. Johnson stated that nearest to the hearts of all 
members of the Council was a decision asking for a 
cessation of hostilities. This could be done quickly by 
postponing the discussion of all points other than that 
calling on the parties concerned to cease hostilities. 
The Council would then be in a position to conclude 
its discussion of the Greek question. “After all,” added 
Mr. Johnson, “people are being killed in that area, 
too.” 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that the United States 
offer of good offices was extended to both parties to 
the dispute. The claim that his Government’s offer 
was an endeavor to circumvent the United Nations 
was a completely erroneous statement. 


Netherlands Request 


The afternoon meeting of August 1 opened with a 
request by Dr. van Kleffens that the Council adjourn 
its discussion for two hours as he was expecting new 
instructions from his Government. This request was 
supported by the French and United Kingdom repre- 
sentatives, but the Council rejected the motion -to 
adjourn. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr: Lawford of the 
United Kingdom maintained that the amended Aus- 
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Indonesian Reply 


Batavia, August 5, 1947. 


President. of Security Council: 

Official communication of the Prime Minister 
of the Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
directed to the President of the Security Council 
of United Nations Organization concerning the 
appeal to cease hostilities in Indonesia: 


1. The Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, to meet the decision taken by the Security 
Council on August 1, 1947, and in their earnest 
desire to restore peace in Indonesia, has decided 
to order cessation of hostilities to all Republican 
armed forces on Monday night 2400 hours 
Indonesian Standard Time. 


2. The Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia requests the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil that aforementioned decision was handed to 
Republic Government through the Dutch Gov- 
ernment in Djakarta only on August 4, 1947 at 
0100 hours Indonesian Standard Time. In view 
of the earliest possible measures to be taken in 
order to realize the order of cessation of hostili- 
ties effectively, the Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia painfully regrets the transfer of the 
decision of the Security Council being delayed 
by the Dutch authorities in Djakarta. 


3. In executing the order of the cessation of 
hostilities, the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia requests the fullest consideration of 
the Security Council for some serious technical 
difficulties to be overcome such as the shortage 
of time and heavy damage caused by Dutch acts 
of aggression to Republican communication lines. 


4. In addition, it should be ‘considered, that 
unlike the military situation on October 14, 
1946, when for the first time a cease-fire order 
was issued by both sides and witnessed by a 
third party, at the present moment no definite 


tralian resolution still did not avoid prejudging the 
case. If the Council, he argued, called for a cessation 
of hostilities, it was thereby definitely implying that 
Article 2, paragraph 7 (dealing with matters of 
domestic jurisdiction) did not apply. 

In his view, the Council should take note of the 
United States offer, as it was the course best calcu- 
lated to put an end to the present dangerous situation. 

Colonel Hodgson stated that he had accepted the 
United States amendment to his resolution to avoid 
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line of demarkation, clearly separating the Re- 
public from the Dutch forces can be traced. 
Due to the system of a people’s defence being 
followed by the Republican National Army, the 
fighting has not been restricted to definite front 
lines. On the contrary, in many towns and areas 
which the Dutch military command claim to have 
been occupied, Republican forces until now still 
have maintained its position. 


5. The Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia wish to expres their grave concern that, as 
the experience gained during the past two years 
have learned, unless the execution of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities be fully and continuously con- 
trolled by a third neutral party, there is no 
guarantee that a cease-fire order will not be 
violated by Dutch forces one-sidedly. Therefore 
the Republican Government strongly urge the 
sending of a committee consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of several countries and appointed by 
the Security Council, to Indonesia at earliest 
possible time in order to secure the effective 
and smooth implementation of cessation of 
hostilities. 


6. The Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia wish to emphasize that a Dutch order to 
cease hostilities should imperatively imply the 
cessation of all kinds of actions by Dutch mili- 
tary and civil authorities directed against the 
Indonesian population. 


7. Finally, the Republican Government are of 
the opinion that cessation of hostilities should be 
followed by withdrawal of the Dutch armed 
forces from Republican territory at least behind 
the demarcation lines fixed by both sides on 
October 14, 1946. 


Dr. A. K. Gani 


Vice-Premier 
Republic of Indonesia 


any technicalities, and he hoped it would be carried 
that afternoon. He further pointed out that it was 
significant that the Economic and Social Council had 
invited Indonesia that morning to attend the Havana 
Conference of the Internatione] Trade Organization. 
He also quoted a statement by the ex-Premier of 
Indonesia, Mr. Sjahrir, made on July 31, that Indo- 
nesia would accept any impartial arbitration and abide 
by any decisions of the Security Council regarding 
obligations and duties imposed by the Charter. 
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That the competence of the Council in the case 
was doubtful was still his view, said Mr. Parodi. The 
United States and Australian representatives had put 
forward their texts by stating that they were not in any 
way prejudging the competence of the Council in the 
matter. The French represent=tive then proposed alter- 
ing the United States text so that the question of the 
competence of the Council could be left aside and that 
the appeal be made on humanitarian grounds. Meas- 
ures should also be taken by the Council so that the 
International Court of Justice could determine its 
competence of the legal aspects which had been raised. 


French Text 

The text proposed by Mr. Parodi read: 

“The Security Council, noting with concern the 
hostilities which have developed in the islands of 
Java and Sumatra, and reserving entirely the question 
of the competence of the Council in application of 
the Charter, animated by the desire to see bloodshed 
cease in the two islands, invites the parties concerned 
to put an end to hostilities.” 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez (CoLomsta) stated that he be- 
lieved that the Council could look forward to the be- 
ginning of a satisfactory solution within a few hours. 
The Council could compliment the Australian Delega- 
tion for its energy, ability, and promptness if a cessa- 
tion of hostilities came about. The Colombia repre- 
sentative pointed out that he did not remember 
hearing any promise to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities prior to the request by the Council for 
such action. 

The United States offer of mediation was viewed by 
Joao Carlos Muniz (BraziL) as the quickest and most 
direct method of settling the question. The Council 
would watch the development of the mediation, and 
could intervene at any time. In calling upon the parties 
to cease hostilities, the Council, by adopting the United 
States proposal, would not be prejudging the question 
of substance. 

As the representative of a country in that part of 
the world with which the Council was at present con- 
cerned, Dr. Tsiang warned “that emphasis on legali- 
ties might have very serious, undesirable political 
consequences.” He asked what this legality involved. 
There was war, but not a civil war, or an international 
war. “You are contending for the freedom to wage 
colonial war as you please,” declared Dr. Tsiang. 
“You say that when you fight a colonial war, this 
Council has no right to interfere. Legally you may be 
right, but that kind of legality does not go far. It 
may create more troubles and more problems in this 
world.” Dr. Tsiang warned, with “the other side” 
countering with revolutionary slogans. 

Dr. Lange suggested some changes of phraseology 
to the United States amendment to the Australian 
resolution, and also to the addition proposed by the 
Soviet representative. He stressed that it was essential 
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that the Council pass upon that part ef te resolution 
calling for an immediate cessation of hostilities. 

The Netherlands, said Dr. van Kleffens, agreed with 
the wish that hostilities should cease as early as possi- 
ble. When, however, the wish was expressed as a 
matter of right, it made it difficult to safeguard not 
only the position of the Netherlands but the interest of 
the Secuirty Council. He therefore “warmly ap. 
plauded” Mr. Johnson’s and Mr. Parodi’s idea that 
some clause should be put in to reserve the legal 
position as to the competence of the Council. 

The facts showed that the breach of the Linggadjati 
Agreement occurred not on the part of Indonesia but 
on the part of the Netherlands, according to Mr. 
Gromyko, who added that the latter did not appeal to 
the United Nations and did not use the method of 
arbitration provided for by the Agreement. He was 
led to conclude that the Agreement “was only a 
tactical maneuver on the part of the Government of 
the Netherlands in order to gain time for the prepara- 
tion of war operations against the Indonesian people— 
operations which are now actually taking place.” At 
the beginning of 1946 the Soviet Union had indicated 
that the Netherlands Government was preparing a 
large-scale military operation against Indonesia, and 
he added, “We now have the proof of that.” 

Defending his addition to the Australian resolution. 
Mr. Gromyko maintained that if the Council would 
not call for a withdrawal of troops to their previous 
positions, the result would be a prejudging of the 
case in favor of the Netherlands. He considered this 
proposal very urgent, and should like that it be taken 
up immediately after a decision was passed on the 
cessation of hostilities. 


The Council Votes 

The Council now proceeded to vote, paragraph by 
paragraph, on the Australian resolution as amended 
by the United States. At the request of the Australian 
representative, the preamble and a French amendment 
to it were also voted upon separately. The vote on the 
first part of the Preamble: “The Security Council, 
noting with concern the hostilities in progress between 
the armed forces of the Netherlands and the Republic 
of Indonesia,” was adopted. Australia, Colombia, 
China, the United States, Brazil, Poland, and Syria 
voted in favor of this part, while the United Kingdom, 
France, and Belgium abstained. Mr. Gromyko later 
explained that he had also abstained becaxse he con- 
sidered the preamble too weak. 

A French amendment which would have inserted at 
the end of the preamble the words “and without in 
any way deciding the juridicial question concerning 
the competence of the Security Council in this regard” 
was rejected, since it received the affirmative votes of 
only five members: Belgium, Brazil, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Paragraph (a), calling upon the parties “to cease 
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hostilities forthwith” was adopted by eight votes, with 
Belgium. the United Kingdom, and France abstaining. 

The same vote occurred in the adoption of Para- 
graph (b) which reads: “to settle their dispute by 
arbitration or by other peaceful means.” 

A Polish amendment to Paragraph (b), adding the 
words “and keep the Security Council informed about 
the progress of the settlement” was likewise adopted 
by eight affirmative votes, with three abstentions. 

The Council then took up the additional paragraph 
submitted by the U.S.S.R. reading: “The Security 
Council considers it necessary that the armed forces 
of both sides, the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republic. should be immediately withdrawn to their 
previous positions which they occupied before the 
beginning of military operations.” 

Mr. Johnson opposed this addition as both unneces- 
sary and dangerous. Chaos and disorder would result 
from the precipitate withdrawal of the civil administra- 
tion from the areas in which it was now located. The 
Council had no moral right to assume such a respon- 
sibility. and it must suppose that the parties concerned 
“will follow the recommendation of this Council 
strictly and conscientiously and that hostilities will 
cease.” Mr. Gromyko replied that “No one has proved 
that the Indonesians cannot administer their own 
territory and keep order therein. There is reason to 
believe that they can do so.” 

Dr. van Kleffens cautioned against the adoption of 
the Seviet proposal. He contended that the withdrawal 
of troops would result in “terrible acts of retaliation,” 


and that if the proposal was adopted, “my Govern- 
ment would bear no responsibility for certain things 
which are sure to follow and which the Council, | feel 
sure, would hereafter regret.” 

The proposal was defeated, as only the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland voted in its favor, while the other members 
of the Council abstained. 

The President ruled that a vote on the resolution as 
a whole was not necessary, because the different parts 
of the resolution had been adopted. 

Mr. Gromyko made a final statement to explain his 
position on the resolution. He stated that “in general” 
he agreed with the resolution as a whole. “However,” 
he added, “I consider the resolution to be weak and 
insufficient.” He felt that the people of the Indonesian 
Republic would get nothing from the resolution, since 
the Council had taken no decision on the withdrawal 
of troops to previous positions. 

The French representative also explained his posi- 
tion on the resolution. He pointed out that he had 
abstained from voting and had not voted against it, 
“although that would have been my feeling.” He con- 
cluded: “It seems to me to be regrettable that a 
decision of this kind and of this weight should have 
been made by the Security Council when it has not 
verified its competence in the matter.” 

Congratulating the Council “for the good work we 
have achieved at today’s meeting,” the President of the 
Council, Mr. el-Khouri added that the Indonesian 
question would remain on the Agenda for subsequent 
consideration. 


Information on Non-Self-Governing Territories Published 


pom of information on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, transmitted during 1946 to the Secre- 
tary-General by the Governments of Australia, France, 
New Zealand, and the United States, have this month 
been published in book-form by the United Nations. 

The summaries contained in this publication com- 
prise those presented at the second part of the first 
session of the General Assembly by the Secretary- 
General. The new publication also carries a state- 
ment on the nature of the information transmitted by 
the United Kingdom. This information was statistical 
in character, and related to economic, social, and edu- 
cational conditions in a number of its Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. 

The information summarized in the book was trans- 
mitted by the Member Governments in pursuance of 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter, by which Members 
undertook “to transmit regularly to the Secretary- 
General for information purposes, subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considerations 
may require, statistical and other information of a 
technical nature, relating to economic, social, and 
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educational conditions” in their Non-Self-Governing 
Territories not under the Trusteeship System. 

In a resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 
February 9, 1946, the Secretary-General was asked 
to present a summary of such information to succeed- 
ing sessions of the Assembly. The New York meeting 
of the Assembly in the autumn of 1946 did not 
constitute a succeeding session, but the second part 
of the first session. Therefore, the information which 
was sent in 1946 indicated a desire of the Members to 
anticipate their obligations, despite the difficulties of 
collecting and compiling information at short notice. 

According to the preface of the new publication, the 
information contained therein is fragmentary and 
diverse in form. In some respects it requires supple- 
menting. “However,” the preface states, “in some_ 
respects this publication may serve as a convenient 
source-book of information; it presents an essential 
stage in the implementation of the general desire, 
consecrated in the Charter of the United Nations, to 
inform the world community of the existing situation 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories.” 








Council Rejects Soviet Balkan Resolution 


Compromise Proposals Studied 


A its meeting on August 4, the Security Council 
continued its discussion of the Greek situation. 
Following the non-passage of the United States reso- 
lution on July 29, the U.S.S.R. introduced its resolu- 
tion, but at the meeting on August 4, nine votes were 
cast against it, Poland and the U.S.S.R. being the 
only two members voting for its adop'ion. Poland 
then introduced another resolution which, according 
to Dr. Lange. consisted of points of agreement be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. resolutions. 
During discussions on this proposal Dr. Lopez of 
Colombia suggested a sub-committee to try and work 
out an acceptable compromise. 


Additional Soviet Statement 

Presenting his resolution, Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) said that it sought to abolish the causes 
which had brought Greece to its present situation, and 
resulted in strained relations with its northern 
neighbors. 

It asked “that foreign troops and foreign military 
personnel be recalled from Greece.” This point was 
of special importance, Mr. Gromyko said. Foreign 
interference in Greece was sometimes called “help to 
Greece,” but actually it was a means of “political and 
economic enslavement” by certain powerful countries. 
The present Greek rulers were ready to sacrifice the 
independence and sovereignty of Greece to maintain 
an unpopular regime not supported by the people. 

The Soviet resolution also provided for the creation 
of a special commission “which would ensure that 
use of foreign help given to Greece would be made 
only in the interests of the Greek people.” Greece 
which had suffered from enemy occupation needed 
help but the help given was far from always being 
used in the interests of the Greek people. An important 
part of it was used not to satisfy the immediate needs 
of the population or to re-establish the country’s 
economy, but for military needs which could only 
complicate further the internal situation in Greece 
and her relations with her neighbors. 

Regretting that these proposals had up to the pres- 
ent not found support in the Council, Mr. Gromyko 
said that the U.S.S.R. had no illusions regarding 
the possible reactions of the representatives of the 
states which bore the greatest responsibility for the 
present Greek situation. 

Mr. Gromyko drew attention to the other important 
provisions of his resolution. Its recommendation to 
the Greek Government to take measures for the cessa- 
tion of frontier incidents was timely, he declared. 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria had no reason to 
provoke border incidents, and the assertions of the 
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Greek Government to the contrary were baseless, 
Likewise, the charge of foreign intervention on the 
northern frontiers of Greece was a myth, and “created 
by morbid fantasy.”’ It was an important fact that the 
Greek Government had rejected appropriate proposals 
for the conclusion of border conventions or for the 
renewal of old conventions. 

The question of refugees also deserved attention. 
A true desire for the settlement of this question on the 
part of all the states concerned was necessary. But, 
unlike its northern neighbors, Mr. Gromyko charged, 
Greece had demonstrated its lack of desire to obtain 
a quick solution. 

Obviously, it was also important to settle the ques- 
tion of national minorities. He hoped therefore that 
the Security Council would approve the part of the 
Soviet resolutica which asked “That the Greek Gov- 


ernment take the necessary steps guaranteeing the. 


elimination of all discrimination as regards citizens of 
Macedonian and Albanian nationality on Greek terri- 
tory, the aim being to afford them facilities to use their 
native language and develop their national culture.” 
Finally Mr. Gromyko referred to the proposal for 
the normalization of diplomatic relations between 
Greece and her three neighbors. The Greek Govern- 
ment was not inclined to accept this proposal either, 
although it was obvious that it was well founded. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gromyko pointed out that it 
was evident that unanimity in the Security Council 
could not be expected on some of the points contained 
in the U.S.S.R resolution. But it would be difficult to 
understand why the Council could not agree on those 
points upon which there was no substantial disagree- 
ment. “I would list first among such points,” he 
stated, “those which deal with the questions of the 
establishment and normalization of diplomatic rela- 


tions, of the settlement of the problem of refugees, of - 


the settlement of national minorities and the conclu- 
sion of border conventions.” Any decisions accepted, 
he said, if only on those points, would represent notable 
progress in the consideration of the Greek question. 

The Council proceeded to vote, paragraph by para- 
graph on the Soviet draft resolution, and then voted 
on the resolution as a whole. None of the paragraphs 
was carried, and the resolution as a whole was defeated, 
nine votes to two, with Poland and the U.S.S.R. voting 
in favor of its adoption. 

Following the voting, Dr. Oscar Lange (POLAND) 
stated that the Council had passed the stage of a gen- 
eral discussion which had been climaxed by an “opin- 
ion-expressing vote.” It should now proceed to the 
next stage, namely, that of finding a practical solution 
for the problem before it. 
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In an attempt to obtain such a practical solution, 
the Polish Delegation now wanted to present a draft 
resolution, which, Dr. Lange maintained, “consists 
very simply of the points which were in the resolution 
of the United States and in the resolution of the Soviet 
Union on which there was general agreement.” 

Dr. Lange admitted that his resolution would be 
considered inadequate both by those who had voted 
for the United States resolution and by those who had 
favored the U.S.S.R. resolution. It left out points 
considered most essential by all parties concerned. 


The Council had, however, to get a practical solution 
of the problems before it, and the resolaution could 
command the universal approval of the Council. The 
unanimity which the Polish representative hoped 
would be reached would more than compensate for 
what some might consider the inadequacy of the 
resolution. “I do believe that the recommendation 
which contains less but is unanimous carries more 
political and moral force than a recommendation 
which is passed with a majority,” Dr. Lange declared. 
He added that a recommendation containing less but 
passed with the concurrent votes of all the permanent 
members carried more force than one which had 
greater content but had been passed with an absten- 
tion of one or more of the permanent members. 

At this point, a suggestion was made by Dr. Alfonso 


Lopez (Cotomsia) that the Council appoint a sub- 
committee, composed of the representatives of delega- 
tions which had submitted proposals on the Greek 
question. This sub-committee would ascertain whe- 
ther it was possible to formulate a new draft resolu- 
tion which, in its opinion, would be likely to meet 
with the Council’s approval. 

The Polish resolution, according to Sir Alexander 
Cadogan (UNITED KincGDoM) was not very effective. 
It was true that the United States and Soviet drafts 
had certain paragraphs resembling each other, but 
their contexts were different. 

The Soviet proposals, Sir Alexander contended, 
made recommendations “just as if one has only to say 
that if all these governments got together they could 
settle the thing amongst themselves.” To suggest this 
was to ignore the Commission’s Report. He asked if 
it would make sense for the Security Council to confine 
itself to saying to the governments: “Get together and 
agree on all these points at issue, and that is all we 
can do, and we have no further proposal to make.” 
This, Sir Alexander declared, would be completely 
ineffective and “a terrible confession of failure on the 
part of the Council.” 

The Council should not abdicate entirely, but must 
continue to search for a solution. The whole point of 
the United ‘States proposal, he stated, was that there 
should be a neutral body to assist in conciliation, and 
for that purpose to have powers of investigation. In 
that way the Council would play a part in helping to 
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Polish Draft Resolution 


The Security Council having received and con- 
sidered the report of the Commission of Investi- 
gation established by the resolution of the Coun- 
cil, dated December 19, 1946, resolves: 

1. The Security Council recommends to the 
governments of Greece, on one hand, and Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, on the other, to do 
their utmost to establish normal good neighbor 
relations. Should subjects of complaint arise, these 
should be referred either through diplimatic chan- 
nels to the governments concerned, or should this 
resource fail, to the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations. 

2. The Security Council recommends that diplo- 
matic relations should be established between 
Greece on one hand, and Albania and Bulgaria on 
the other, and that diplomatic relations between 
Greece and Yugoslavia should be normalized. 

3. The Security Council recommends that the 
governments of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, renew old or enter into new bilateral 
frontier conventions providing for a settlement of 
frontier incidents. These conventions may provide 
for bilateral frontier commissions. 

4. The Security Council recommends that the 
government of Greece on one hand and the govern- 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the 
other, settle the problem of refugees in the spirit of 
mutual understanding and friendly relations among 
those countries. 





























reach an agreement. But to tell the four governments, 
whose relations were admittedly bad, to “go along and 
agree” was, in his words, “really ridiculous.” 

While he could not possibly vote for the Polish reso- 
lution as it stood, he thought that the Colombian pro- 
posal for a sub-committee was a good one, as it 
might reach some solution. 

Herschel V. Johnson (UnitEpD STATES) said he 
found it hard to believe that the Polish resolution 
could be thought even an approximate solution of the 
problem. Certain innocuous paragraphs from the 
United States and Soviet resolutions had been selected. 
These paragraphs, standing by themselves without the 
operative clauses of the United States resolution, were 
meaningless, Mr. Johnson declared. “There’is an at- 
mosphere about this resolution of total unreality to me.” 

The United States representative stated that Dr. 
Lange had ignored the fact that the Report of the 
Commission had painted a dangerous situation in the 
Balkans. He agreed with Sir Alexander that the passage 
of the resolution would do more harm than good. He 
said he would like to study the proposal made by Dr. 
Lopez. 









ECE’s Program of Work Approved 


Council Discusses Several Aspects of Commission’s Scope 


O July 29, the Economic and Social Council adopt- 
ed a resolution noting the report of the first and 
second sessions of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. which had been formally presented to the Coun- 
cil the previous day by ECE’s Executive Secretary. 
Gunnar Myrdal. 

The Council expressly approved ECE’s plans for 
maintaining the essential functions of the work of 
the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe 
(EECE). the European Coal Organization (ECO), and 
the European Central Inland Transport Organization 
(ECITO). all of which are scheduled to go out of 
existence shortly. 

These plans call for the establishment, within the 
framework of ECE, of Committees on Coal, Electric 
Power. Inland Transport, and Industry and Materials 
(with Sub-Committees on Fertilizers, Alkalis. and Tim- 
ber). and a panel on housing. 


Relations with Allied Control Council 

To two points in ECE’s report to the Council, the 
representatives of the U.S.S.R and Byelorussia took 
exception. The Council agreed to record their objec- 
tions in a footnote to the resolution noting the report. 

The first objection was that ECE had passed a reso- 
lution, included in the report, asking the Executive 
Secretary to “continue consultations with the Allied 
Control Council with a view to establishing a liaison 
in Berlin.” and “to consult with the control authorities 
concerned” regarding organizational arrangements 
consequent to the transfer to ECE of the functions of 
the three emergency organizations. 

The Soviet and Byelorussian Delegations main- 
tained that in dealing with the German problem (with 
which the Allied Control Council alone is competent 
to deal), ECE should approach the quadripartite group 
as a unit, and not the separate elements which make 
it up. 

Alexander P. Morozov (U.S.S.R.) explained that his 
Government had taken the position in principle that 
there must be no interference with the competence of 
the Allied control authorities in the occupied territories. 
No commission, Mr. Morozov stated, could attempt to 
supersede the control. authorities or to change deci- 
sions of the responsible governments. 

ECE’s resolution, which the Soviet Delegation at 
Geneva had opposed, violated the principle that the 
Allied Control Council was alone responsible for Ger- 
man questions. 

Commenting on this objection, Hector McNeil 


(UniTED Kincpom) said that while final decisions ob- , 


viously rested with the occupying powers, it could not 
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be regarded as improper for ECE to make representa. 
tions, offer advice, and ask for information from the 
control authority. 

Willard L. Thorp (UniTED StTaTEs) pointed out that 
he could find nothing in the Commission’s resolution 
suggesting any transfer of powers from the Control 
Council to ECE. It seemed obvious to him that ECE 
should have all the information it needed on economic 
questions affecting Germany, since they vitally affected 
the Commission’s work. 

The French representative, Georges Boris, said that 
France attached importance to an adequate liaison be- 
tween ECE and the control authorities in Germany— 
not only with the Control Council but with the zonal 
authorities as well. 


ECE and Inland Transport 

The second point to which the U.S.S.R. and Byelo- 
russia objected concerred the competence of ECE in 
certain inland transport matters. 

One of the functions of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee, ECE had decided, was to “make such recom- 
mendations as it considers likely to encourage the re- 
moval of discriminatory action and unnecessary re- 
strictions in the field of European transport, including 
transit. Recommendations should not be made under 
this provision in respect of the regimes of international 
inland waterways of Europe.” The U.S.S.R and Byelo- 
russia opposed giving this Committee competence to 
make any recommendations to the regimes of interna- 
tional inland waterways. 


French Statement on Marshall Plan 

At ECE‘s second session, the French, British, and 
Soviet representatives had all made statements on the 
Conference of the three foreign ministers which had 
taken place in Paris to study the Marshall Plan. The 
French and British representatives had furnished ECE 
with copies of the invitation which had been sent to 
governments in Europe calling the second Paris con- 
ference, at which the Committee of Co-operation was 
established. 

The success of ECE was remarkable, said Georges 
Boris (FRANCE) insofar as it had taken over work pre 
viously done by provisional bodies. 

Thanks to the co-operation of all countries in Eu- 
rope—East, West. North, and South—the Commission 
had done all that it was instructed to do within its 
time limits. 

Mr. Boris acknowledged that some of the tasks taken 
up by the Paris conference related closely to the func- 
tions of ECE. That conference was now, through its 
Committee of Co-operation, taking an inventory of the 
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resources and needs of Europe. Why was ECE not en- 
trusted with the task? ECE. Mr. Boris said, was not 
yet fully organized at the time of the Paris conference, 
and therefore was not capable of handling the task be- 
fore September 1, the deadline set by that conference 
for the completion of a report to the American Sec- 
retary of State. He stressed that the Committee of Co- 
operation was a very temporary body. “We have not 
prejudged in any way the future, so as to harm in any 
way whatsoever the lodies working under the aegis of 
the United Nations.” 

ECE’s second session opened just after the foreign 
ministers’ conference had ended in failure, the reper- 
cussions of which were felt by the Commission, as they 
were by all who saw broad international action as a 
means of recovery, political balance, and peace. The 
French people, Mr. Boris said, hoped and believed that 
Furopean co-operation on a broad basis would be re- 
established. 

“France. as much as any other country, has great 
fears of the division of the world, and France certainly 
wants very much that general agreement be reached 
on the suggestions of Secretary Marshall.” Mr. Boris 
emphasized that insofar as the Marshall Plan was con- 
cerned “all doors were purposely left open.” 


The Marshall Plan and National Sovereignty 
The source of disagreement which caused the for- 

eign ministers’ conference to fail lay in the question of 

whether or not a possible threat to national sovereignty 

was inherent in the Marshall Plan. 

This fear Mr. Boris thought, would be dissipated 


The Economic and Social 
Council in plenary meet- 
ing. Dr. Jan Papanek 
(Czechoslovakia) is pre- 
siding in the absence of 
the Council’s President, 
Sir A. Ramaswami Muda- 
liar (India), who is un- 
able to attend the session 
because of his duties in 
the Constituent Assembly 
of his country. 











“when the distrust complex, which is at present play- 
ing a large part in the world, subsides.” ECE. as well 
as all other international bodies, depended entirely on 
freedom from distrust, Mr. Boris stated. 

Later in the debate, the Soviet representative spoke 
on the question of national sovereignty insofar as ECE 
was concerned. He reminded the Council that when 
ECE’s terms of reference were being worked out, the 
Soviet Delegation had defended the position that the 
Commission could not interfere with the internal af- 
fairs of governments, and could not take decisions vio- 
lating national sovereignty. This principle was clearly 
stated in the Charter of the United Nations. 

The United Kingdom representative noted that there 
could be no question of decisions being imposed on 
governments by the Council. The Council’s decisions, 
Mr. McNeil said, were implemented through moral and 
political pressure. There was no question, he continued, 
of sovereignty being infringed upon or decisions being 


imposed, either by the Council or by ECE. 


The German Problem 

On the question of the German economy Mr. Boris 
noted two dangers in its revival. The first was that if 
Germany were allowed to remain economically dis- 
eased, conditions of underproduction, misery, and un- 
employment might gradually spread through the rest 
of Europe. The second was the danger of Germany 
being given priority in its reconstruction and re-equip- 
ment over those countries in Europe which she had 
devastated. Such a state of affairs, he said. would 
be “absolutely inadmissable and unbearable.” 



















Mr. Boris said that France did not wish to sterilize 
Germany’s resources; but on the other hand he thought 
it would be a grave mistake to try to reconstruct the 
pre-war Germany economy, with resultant economic 
privileges and a possible political revival. What was 
needed. he said, was to establish a new economic equi- 
librium, through a redistribution of the production of 
essential commodities. 

Leonid Kaminsky (ByELorussIA) considered that 
discussion of the German problem in the Economic and 


Social Council was outside the Council’s terms of ref. 
erence. The Marshall Plan, he noted, was closely linked 
to the German problem. He felt that the Council was 
an inappropriate forum for discussing the Plan, of 
which it had no official knowledge and which, he said, 
circumvented the United Nations. 

After some discussion on the procedure by which the 
Soviet objections to the Commission’s report would be 
recorded, the Council accepted the device of a footnote 
to the resolution it adopted. 


Decisions on ECAFE’s Membership 


Council Notes Commission’s Report 


ya dependent areas of Asia were enabled to par- 

ticipate in the work of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East by decision of the Economic 
and Social Council at its plenary meeting on August 5. 

In doing so, the Council followed in general the 
recommendations of the Commission’s Committee of 
the Whole, which met at Lake Success last month to 
make recommendations to the Council on the mem- 
bership. geographical scope and terms of reference of 
the Commission. 

The decision on the participation of dependent 
areas provides that ten territories listed, or any part 
or group of them, could become “associate members” 
of the Commission. Their application for associate 
membership should be presented by the member of the 
Commission responsible for their international rela- 
tions. Should the territory become responsible for 
its international relations, it may apply direct to 
and be admitted by the Commission. 

“Associate membership” is a new arrangement for 
United Nations bodies. The Council’s resolution lays 
down that associate members would be entitled to 
participate in all meetings of the Commission and of 
its Committee of the Whole. But they cannot vote. They 
will, however, be eligible to appointment as members 
of any Committee or other subordinate body set up by 
the Commission: they may also hold offiice in such 
bodies. 

The resolution further provides that any of the 
listed territories may. with the concurrence of the 
member responsible for their international relations. 
be invited by the Commission to participate in a con- 
sultative capacity in matters of special concern to 
them. 

The territories named by the Council as elig’ble for 
associate membership are: 

North Borneo, Brunei ard Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, 
the Indo-Chinese Federation, Hong Kong, the Malayan 
Union and Singapore, and the Netherlands Indies. 

By a second resolution, the Council recognizes the 
necessity for ensuring complete co-operation among 
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the governments of the dependent territorges, the 
metropolitan states concerned, and the Commission 
itself. For this purpose, members of ECAFE are re- 
quested to forward applications for associate member- 
ship to the Commission. 

‘The Council also decided on changes in the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference in a third resolution. 
These bring ECAFE’s scope in line with those of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. Among other 
things, this resolution empowers the Commission to 
make recommendations directly to governments, and 
to consult with the control authorities in Japan and 
Korea for the purpose of exchanging information and 
advice on the economies of those areas, in relation to 
the rest of the eecnomy of Asia and the Far East. 


Question of Membership 


These resolutions generally followed the recom- 
mendations of ECAFE’s Committee of the Whole. 
The main problem which confronted both the Com- 
mittee and tthe Council was that of membership. At 
present, only four countries (China, India, the Philip- 
pine Republic and Siam) of the ten members of the 
Commission are within the geographical area of the 
Far East. The people of the other six (Australia, 
France, the Netherlands, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States) live entirely or 
largely outside the area. 

The Committee of the Whole had recommended the 
first and third of the three resolutions mentioned 
above. and the second, in which the Council requests 
that applications for associate membership be for- 
warded to the Commission was arrived at in the 
Council. This followed a discussion at which the 
Indian representative argued for full membership for 
the dependent areas. The Soviet representative opposed 
associate memebrship on the ground that if granted 
only on application by the metropolitan power (par- 
ticularly when associate membership would carry a 
vote in the Commission’s subsidiary bodies) the 
metropolitan power concerned would clearly have ad- 
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ditional votes in the subsidiary bodies. On the other 
hand, several representatives argued that a distinction 
must be maintained between Members of the United 
Nations and non-members. It was pointed out also 
that applications for associate members had to be 
sponsored by some member of the Commission and 
that the metropolitan power concerned would be the 
correct sponsor. 

The final resolutions on associate membership rep- 
resented two series of compromises. The first was 
worked out in the Committee of the Whole, in which 
the original formula on what constitutes associate 
memberhip was evolved. This represented the middle 
way between the demand of the Commission’s Asiatic 
members for full membership for the dependent terri- 
tories, and the legal difficulties felt by other members 
in this respect. 

The second compromise took place in the Council 


"which added the resolution requestion the metropolitan 


powers to forward to the Commission applications for 
associate: membership. 


UPU Agreement Recommended 


On August 4, the Council decided to recommend 


‘to the General Assembly approval of the draft agree- 


ment negotiated last June in Paris, and already ap- 
proved by the Universal Postal Congress, which will 
bring the Universal Postal Union into relationship with 
the United Nations as a specialized agency. 

The draft agreement, it was generally agreed by the 
Council. is not as detailed as those which the Assembly 
has opproved by which ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and 
ICAO have been brought into relationship with ihe 
United Nations. This is due chiefly to the fact that the 
organization has a very small secretariat of less than 
20 persons with limited technical functions. 

The resolution recommending adoption of the 
draft agreement is based on a draft submitted by 
Norway. This draft originally contained a paragraph 
calling for review and revision of the agreement at the 
earliest opportunity. The Council decided to delete this 
paragraph. 

When he introduced his original draft resolution. 
Ivar Lunde (Norway) suggested that the draft 
agreement was inadequate to ensure proper exercise 
of the co-ordinating functions vested by the Charter 
in the Economic and Social Council. 

The representatives of France. the United Kingdom. 
and the United States all spoke for immediate and 
unreserved approval. They pointed out that since the 
Universal Postal Congress meets only once every 
five years. failure to approve the agreement now would 
mean that there would be no agreement for that 
period. It was also argued that a reorganization of a 
highly technical character and with seventy-five years 
of experience and political success behind it (UPU 
survived both wars) was naturally hesitant to enter 
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into negotiating future agreements. This is stated in 
the resolution which notes the “special circumstances 
which made it impossible for the time being to reach 
an agreement with the Union in more close conformity 
with the other agreements with specialized agencies, 
already approved by the General Assembly.” 

The UPU has suspended Spain from membership 
in accordance with the General Assembly’s resolution 
on Franco Spain, thus complying with the Economic 
and Social Council’s implied reservation when it orig- 
inally instructed its negotiating committee to enter 
into negotiations with UPU “at the appropriate time.” 


European Timber Shortage 


On July 29 the Economic and Social Council noted 
the report of the International Timber Conference held 
last April and May at Marianske Lazne, Czechoslo- 
vakia, under the auspices of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Twenty-seven states were represented at 
this Conference. (See the WEEKLY BULLETIN for July 
22, 1947.) 

The Conference made recommendations, all unani- 
mously adopted, on both short- and long-term meas- 
ures to alleviate existing and an‘icipated timber short- 
ages in Europe. These recommendations were trans- 
mitted to governments for action, and to the Council 
and FAO’s annual Conference with the suggestion that 
the necessary steps for following up the recommenda- 
tions should be co-ordinated. 

In forwarding the Report to the Council Sir John 
Boyd Orr (FAO’s Director-General) noted that the 
combined effect of the short-term measures should be 
to alleviate considerably the anticipated European 
timber shortage in 1948 and 1949. They may even 
bridge the gap completely, provided that all govern- 
ments comply fully with the recommendations. 

To implement the short-term measures the Confer- 
ence recommended the establishment, within the frame- 
work of ECE, of a European Timber Committee which 
would have the technical assistance of FAO. 

ECE has set up, under its newly-created Committee 
on Industry and Materials, a Sub-Committee on Tim- 
ber, with terms of reference sufficiently broad to cover 
the proposals made by the Conference. 

Long-term measures proposed by the Conference 
cover the restoration of forests, adequate management, 
improved working conditions in the forests, and tech- 
nical programs in forest industries. To offset war-time 
damage to Europe’s forests and forest industries, as 
well as the undesirable effects of certain short-term 
measures, the Conference proposed that these long- 
term measures should be initiated immediately. FAO’s 
Director-General informed the Council that he is sub- 
mitting to FAO’s third annual Conference (scheduled 
for next month) a proposal to establish a European 
Forestry and Forest Products Committee for initiating 
and co-ordinating these long-term proposals. 





Participants at World Trade Conference 
Non-Member States Invited 


Ov August 1 the Council decided on which non- 
Member states should participate in the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment. which 
is to convene at Havana on November 21. Albania, 
Austria. Bulgaria, Eire, Finland, Hungary. the Indo- 
nesian Republic, Italy, Pakistan, Portugal. Rumania, 
Switzerland. Trans-Jordan. and the Yemen, all of which 
are considered to have an appreciable interest in world 
trade, are to be invited. 

In addition, the Council decided to send invitations 
to the Governments of Burma, Ceylon, and Southern 
Rhodesia, through the United Kingdom, the metropoli- 
tan power concerned. The Council noted that the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the Conference had said that. 
during its negotiations, it had become clear that these 
countries though under the sovereignty of a Member 
state possessed full autonomy in the conduct of their 
external commercial relations. Such separate customs 
territories. the Preparatory Committee recommended, 
should be asked to participate in the Conference. 

The decision to invite the Indonesian Republic was 
taken at the initiative of the Indian representative on 
the Council. The resolution making this decision recog- 
nizes that the Indonesian Republic “enjoys in fact 
autonomy in the conduct of its external commercial 
relations” and that its participation will promote the 
objectives of the Conference. The Council decided to 
send “a direct invitation” to the Government of the 
Indonesian Republic. 

India, Lebanon. Chile, Cuba. Peru, and Venezuela 
voted for this resolution. France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States opposed it. 
Byelorussia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, New Zea- 
land. Norway, Turkey, and the U.S.S.R. abstained. (The 
U.S.S.R. representative abstained from the discussion 
and voting on all the ITO proposals, on the ground that 
his Government had not participated in the work of the 
Preparatory Committee. ) 

Finally, the Council approved that the specialized 
agencies and other appropriate inter-governmental or- 
ganizations, as well as non-governmental organizations 
in category “A” should be invited to participate. 


Voting Restricted to Member States 

The Council also decided that only Member states 
would have the right to vote at the Conference. This 
question evoked considerable discussion and the deci- 
sion finally taken was passed by a vote of eight to four, 
with six abstentions. 

Arguing that all states. Members and non-Members 
alike. participating at the Conference should be allowed 
to vote. S. L. Holmes (UniTED KrncpomM) emphasized 
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the importance of securing active co-operation on the 
broadest possible basis. ITO, he said, would be fune- 
tional in character, with severely practical ends, and it 
would involve considerable obligations on the part of 
its members. He doubted whether states invited to the 
Conference which did not have the right to vote would 
willingly co-operate in accepting the sweeping com- 
mitments that would make ITO the comprehensive or- 
ganization it should become. 


R. K. Nehru (Inp1A) also urged that all participating 
states be granted equal voting rights. He doubted 
whether the Council's future work would in any way be 
jeopardized by a decision granting non-Members voting 
rights. The chief concern of the Council should be to 
make the Conference a complete success. 


Willard L. Torp (Unirep States) and Paul Martin 
(CANADA) argued that in United Nations conferences 
a distinction between Members and non-Members must 
be maintained. Mr. Thorp said that if non-Member states 
were to be allowed to vote at this conference, then the 
Council would have to decide the question afresh for 
each forthcoming conference. What criteria would be 
used for this purpose? It would be inconsistent, he 
pointed out, to argue in one organ that a country is not 
qualified to become a Member, and in another organ to 
support voting privileges for that country in a United 
Nations conference. That a country did not actually vote 
at the Conference need not prevent its adhesion to ITO 
later, he said. Countries which were not at the confer- 
ences of FAO, UNESCO, the Bank and the Fund had 
later applied for membership. 

Mr. Martin quoted Dr. Kerno, the Assistant Secretary: 
General in charge of Legal Affairs, who in a similar 
context had expressed the view that full membership in 
a subsidiary organ should not be granted to a non- 
Member state. Mr. Martin thought the proposal to 
grant free voting rights would establish a dangerous 
principle. 

Ivar Lunde (Norway) also opposed giving non- 
Members equal voting rights. He noted that a large 
number of countries were not yet Members of the United 
Nations; he saw a certain danger to the organization if 
Members and non-Members were given equal voting 
rights in United Nations conferences. 


Just before the Council voted, a telegram was read 
from the Chairman’s Committee of the ITO Preparatory 
Committee, which comprises the heads of all delegations 
at the Geneva meetings. The telegram informed the 
Council of a unanimously adopted resolution voicing 
the Committee’s concern over the Council’s probable 
action in not granting voting rights to non-Members 
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invited. In particular, the resolution noted that such 
action would exclude Pakistan from voting. Pakistan 
has been recognized by the Preparatory Committee as 
entitled to sign the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade. The communication stated that the proposed 
action by the Council would seriously impair the pros- 
pects for a successful conference. 

[Pakistan, comprising parts of Northwestern and 


Northeastern India, will come into existence as a Do- 
minion of the British Commonwealth on August 15.] 
Canada, Chile, China, France, Norway, Peru, Turkey 
and the United States voted for the draft resolution 
whereby non-Member states would not be given the 
right to vote. The resolution was carried. Czechoslo- 
vakia, India, Lebanon and the United Kingdom voted 
against the proposal, and six members abstained. 


Agenda of Information Conference Debated 


Commnittee’s Proposals on Participation 


— approaches to the problems of freedom 
of information found expression in the Council’s 
Social Committee of the Whole during discussions on 
the agenda of the forthcoming International Confer- 
ence. 

At the Committee’s meeting on August 4, J. M. 
Lomakin, the U.S.S.R. representative, proposed a draft 
for the agenda. This draft had been submitted to the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press, but had been defeated. 

In resubmitting it to the Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Lomakin gave a set of definitions. There were: 


The tasks of the press and information serv- 
ices are: to “fight for the principles of democracy 
and for the extirpation of fascist ideology in all its 
forms,” and to “serve the cause of ensuring universal 
peace and security and the development of friendly 
relations between nations on the basis of respect for 
their independence, for equal rights and for the prin- 
ciple of the self-determination of peoples.” 

The principle of the freedom of the press: 
With the exception of persons engaged in fascist 
propaganda or in propagating aggression, freedom of 
the press is the right of all citizens. Large sections of 
the population must have the material resources for 
using this freedom if it is to be a practical reality. In 
countries such as the United Kingdom and the United 
States, this is not the case since the funds required for 
a great newspaper: are concentrated in the hands of a 
few individuals. The dependence of the press, films, 
and radio on private proprietors pursuing their own 
narrow interests places honest journalists and other 
workers in the field of information in a difficult posi- 
tion, undermines the morale of journalists and leads 
to widespread corruption. This situation requires 
decisive and remedial measures. The guarantee of 
freedom of the press is communal ownership of the 
oo of information, as is the case in the Soviet 
inion. 


The definition of the rights and duties of for- 
eign correspondents is a sovereign prerogative of 
each state. In the Soviet Union and certain other 
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states, the press is responsible to democratic social 
organizations. In countries where the arbitrary rule 
of private capitalist proprietors holds sway, it is 
urgently essential to establish by law strict responsibil- 
ity for the dissemination of mendacious and libelous 
information about other. peoples and states. 

With these definitions as a basis, the Soviet Union 
proposed in the Social Committee a four-point agenda 
for the Information Conference, with suggested lines 
of action for consideration under each of the follow- 
ing items: 

1. The duties of the press and information services 
in the campaign for international peace and security; 

2. The general principles of freedom of the press 
and information; 

3. The rights and duties of organs of the press and 
information; 

4. Measures to combat the spreading of false and 
libelous information. 


In the debate which followed the introduction of 
the Soviet proposals, Archibald R. K. Mackenzie 
(UnirED Kincpom) explained that he rejected the 
Soviet alternative draft on the ground that it did not 
provide for consideration of a number of relevant 
subjects, including censorship, freedom of movement 
for correspondents, the question of their arbitrary 
expulsion, and the restrictions of governmental inter- 
ference with the dissemination of news. To call a 
Conference on Freedom of Information without dis- 
cussing these matters, he said, was like trying to give 
a performance of Hamlet without the Prince, Ophelia, 
and half the cast. - 

Georges Boris (FRANCE) stated that his Government. 
in advocating freedom of information, was opposed to 
private monopolies as well as public ones. Some of the 
Soviet fears concerning powerful private newspaper 
interests were justified, he said, since it was true that 
in certain instances relatively small groups of news- 
paper owners were today able to impose their own 
doctrines on their readers. 

Mr. Boris said that France did not believe that the 
press as such should serve any cause, no matter how 
great, but that it was the duty of the press to give 
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expression to the whole range of opinion and ideas. 
Leroy D. Stinebower (UnirEp States) disagreed 
with the Soviet approach that freedom of information 
could best be promoted through state or one-party 
ownership of information media. The Soviet proposal 
for the agenda of the Conference was too much in 
the nature of restrictive police action, while the Con- 
ference’s aims should be to promote freedom of in- 
formation, with emphasis on the word “freedom.” 


Action by the Committee 

The Committee rejected the Soviet proposal that 
its draft of an agenda for the forthcoming Conference 
should be used instead of that prepared by the Sub- 
Commission. Only Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, and the 
U.S.S.R. voted for it. But the Committee decided to 
transmit the Soviet draft to the Sub-Commission. 
which is to meet again prior to the Conference itself, 
for detailed study. 

By August 4, the Committee had agreed to recom- 
mend all of Chapter I of the draft provisional agenda 
prepared by the Sub-Commission and part of Chap- 
ter II. 

Chapter I of the provisional agenda calls for a gen- 
eral discussion on the principles of freedom of in- 
fomation, and for consideration of four fundamental 
principles to which information media should have 
regard in gathering, transmitting, and disseminating 
news: 

1. To tell the truth without prejudice and to spread 
knowledge without malicious intent; 

2. To facilitate the solution of the economic, social, 
and humanitarian problems of the world as a whole 
through the free interchange of information bearing 
on such problems; 

3. To help promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedom for all, without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion; 

4. To help maintain international peace and secur- 
ity through understanding and co-operation between 
peoples. 

Having thus disposed of Chapter I, the Committee 
proceeded to discuss items under Chapter II. 

A note heading Chapter II defines the term “media 
of information” for the purpose of the forthcoming 
Conference as being newspapers, news periodicals, 
radio broadcasts, and newsreels, used to bring cur- 
rent situations, events and opinions thereon to the 
knowledge of the public. 

The United Kingdom representative introduced an 
amendment by which books and pamphlets would have 
been included in this definition. This amendment was 
rejected by the Committee. 


New Items Suggested 


In addition to these proposals for the agenda made 
by the Sub-Commission two new items have been 
adopted in Committee: 
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1. A proposal by Georges Boris (FRANCE) that 
news personnel, if appropriate, be provided with in. 
ternational professional cards. 

Lebanon, the Netherlands, India, Chile, Venezuela 
and Norway voted for this item. Byelorussia and the 
U.S.S.R. voted against it. The other members of the 
Committee abstained. 

2. A proposal by S. W. Ahmad (eens which 
recommended that the Conference discuss measures to 
prevent such cartelization of news agencies as may 
endanger the freedom of the press. 

This proposal was accepted by twelve votes for 
and none against, with the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Peru, the U.S.S.R., and Byelorussia ab- 
staining. 

In moving this, Mr. Ahmad explained that the pres- 
ent unequal development of news agencies in certain 
countries, India, for example, required measures to 
ensure that national news agencies be enabled to 
meet international competition. 


Participation at the Conference 

On the question of participation in the Conference 
the Committee decided to recommend to the Council 
that Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Pakistan, Portugal, Rumania, Switzerland, 
Trans-Jordan and the Yemen should be asked to 


participate. Unlike the Conference on Trade and 


Employment, all participants at the Conference on 
Freedom of Information would have full voting priv- 
ileges, the Committee proposed. In the vote on this 


recommendation, Canada, Norway, Turkey, and the 
United States opposed the majority, and China and 
Venezuela abstained. 

The Committee also discussed invitations to South- 
ern Rhodesia, Burma, Ceylon, and, on the proposal 
of the Indian Delegation, the Indonesian Republic. 
It was decided to recommend postponing consideration 
of these invitations to the Council’s sixth session. 

The Soviet representative’s proposal that the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic should be invited was de- 
feated. Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, and the U.S.S.R. 
voted for the measure, and Cuba, India, Lebanon, 
Norway, and Venezuela abstained. 


DOCUMENT KEY 
Report of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press... E/441, dated June 5, 1947. 
(Contains the Draft Provisional Agenda for the In- 
ternational Conference on Freedom of Information.) 


Report of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press: Statement made by the 
Delegation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.... 
E/AC.7/30, dated August 1, 1947. 

(Contains the Soviet definitions on the functions, 


rights and duties of information media, and the Soviet 
proposals, submitted to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, for a Draft Provisional Agenda of the International 
Conference on Freedom of Information. ) 
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~ Special Committee on Palestine, now in Geneva 
for preparing its report to the General Assembly, 
decided by a majority vote on July 30, to send a 
sub-committee to visit camps of displaced persons in 
Europe. This decision was taken after the Committee 
had questioned Arthur Altmeyer, Executive Secretary 
of the Preparatory Commission of the International 

















for Refugee Organization on the conditions of Jews now 
ited Fin Displaced Persons Camps and their attitude to the 
ab- resettlement. 

At a private meeting the next day, the Committee 
res Ff decided that the Sub-Committee should consist of 
am representatives of Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
s Guatemala, India, Iran, Netherlands, Sweden, Uru- 
" guay and Yugoslavia, and appointed Mr. John Hood 

of Australia as its Chairman. 

Subject to the approval of the full Committee, the 
“ Sub-Committee decided, at its first meeting held in 
cil | Private on August 1, to visit representative assembly 
m. | centers for Jewish displaced persons in Germany and 
nd, Austria and selected Munich, Vienna, Berlin and Bel- 





sen as the centers for its investigation. The Sub-Com- 
mittee is to report to the Committee on the attitude 
of inmates of the Displaced Persons Camps regarding 
resettlement, repatriation or immigration into Pales- 








tine. 
he At the meeting on July 30, the Guatemalan member, 
nd | Dr. Jorge Barcia Granado drew the Committee’s atten- 





tion to reports on the “Exodus 1947”. This ship had 
been turned back from Palestine and, according to the 
reports, the Jewish immigrants on board declined 
French permission to land at Port de Bouc. Dr. Granado 
proposed that the Committee should send a sub- 
committee to Port de Bouc to investigate the incident. 
The Committee, however, voted against the proposal. 

A program of work to be followed by the Special 
Committee on Palestine in drafting its report to the 
General Assembly was agreed on by the Committee on 
July 31. In outlining this program at a Press Confer- 
ence later the same day, Emil Sandstrom of Sweden, 
Chairman of the Committee, said that the first stage of 
the report would deal with the history of the Palestine 
crisis; the second stage would contain an analysis of 
the facts as determined by the Committee; and the 
third stage would set forth the Committee’s recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly. 

Mr. Sandstrom said that, in his opinion, the visit 
of the Committee to Palestine had enabled the mem- 
bers to obtain a better insight into the problem, but 
that the picture was not as complete as it might have 
been had the Arab Higher Committee agreed to testify. 
Nevertheless, he said, Arab views had been presented 
by representatives of the Arab states during the Com- 
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Displaced Persons Camps To Be Visited 


mittee’s visit to Beyrouth. 

The Committee would try to meet the deadline of 
September 1 set by the Assembly for the presentation 
of its report, Mr. Sandstrom stated. However, if this 
was not found possible, the date would be extended. 
He did not think the report would necessitate the cre- 
ation of a further Commission to work out details of 
the recommendations. 

























United Nations 
Publications 


FINANCIAL NEEDS OF THE 

DEVASTATED COUNTRIES. 
A publication of the Department of Economic 
Affairs of the United Nations dealing with the 
financial needs of certain of the devastated 
countries in Europe during 1947, and the out- 
side assistance, national and_ international, 
available to meet those needs. (50 pp.) 
English edition. Sales No. 1947. II.2 ......8 .50 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
DURING ITS THIRD SESSION FROM 
11 SEPTEMBER to 10 DECEMBER 
1946. (70 pp.) 
Bilingual: English-French editions. Sales No. 
ROS FIR ssaitessvisicesnininiaeciiiaiiinintangiii $ .75 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
DURING ITS FOURTH SESSION FROM 
28 FEBRUARY TO 29 MARCH, 1947. 


(51 pp.) 
Bilingual: English-French editions. Sales No. 
SO: Bet sascsnesiivineninianiniibecswininainiimsinciandan $ .50 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE 

UNITED NATIONS. 
A publication of the Research Section of the 
Department of Public Information of the 
United Nations. (26 pp.). English edition. 
Som: Phen: RIMES LE a ceccciccieciesansctiniace $ .35 


Orders may be placed with United 
Nations’ agents. For countries where 
there are no United Nations’ agents, 
orders may be sent to the Sales Sec- 
tion, United Nations, Lake Success or 
the Palais des Nations, Geneva. 










PERSONALITIES 
Economic and Social Council—France 


Pierre Mendes - France, 
Governor for France of the 
International Monetary Fund 
and alternate Governor for 
the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, is the representative 
of his country at the fifth 
session of the Economic and 
Social Council. He served as 
Chairman of the French del- 
egation to the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944 and to 
the Monetary Conference in 
Savannah in March, 1946. 

Mr. Mendes-France was born in Paris in 1907 and 


Mr. Mendes-France 


Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans—China 

King Wunsz, Ambassador of China to Belgium and 
Norway since 1945 is representing his country on the 
Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the 
Balkans. He had previously served as a member of 
the Chinese delegation to the General Assembly's 1946 
session in London and to the Paris Conference which 
convened in July the same year. 

Born in Kiangsu in 1892, he graduated from the 
Fukan University, Shanghai, in 1910, and subsequent- 
ly received the degrees of LL.B. from Peiyang Uni- 
versity Law School, Tientsin in 1915 and of LL.M. 
from Columbia University, New York, in 1919. He 
entered the Chinese Foreign Office in 1916 and began 
his diplomatic career as a student Attaché at the Chi- 
nese Legation, Washington. He has since held _posi- 
tions which include: Attaché to the Chinese dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference in Paris, 1919 to 
1920; Secretary to the Chinese delegation to the 
League of Nations and to the Washington Con- 


Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans—Colombia 


Francisco Urrutia, Minis- 
ter of Colombia to Belgium. 
is Rapporteur of the Security 
Council’s Commission of In- 
quiry in the Balkans on 
which he serves as the repre- 
sentative of Colombia. He 
was also Chairman of Com- 
mittee I which was estab- 
lished by the Commission 
during its meetings in 
Geneva to assist in the pre- 
paration of its Report to the 

Mr. Urrutia Security Council. 
Born in Quito, Ecuador in 1910, Mr. Urrutia was 
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received his degree of Doctor of Law and is 
graduate from the School of Political Science in Paris, 
He also holds a degree in history and geography from 
the Sorbonne. He was elected a deputy in 1932 and 
became Mayor of the town of Louviers (Eure Depart. 
ment). He was appointed Under-Secretary of State for 
the Treasury in 1938. 

On the outbreak of the Second World War, Mr. Men. 
des-France volunteered for the Air Force. In May, 
1940, he was sentenced by the Vichy Government to 
six years’ imprisonment. However, he escaped a year 
later, and was active in the underground movement 
before joining the Free French Air Force in 1942, 
In November, 1943, he was appointed Commis. 
sioner of Finance in the French Government in Al. 
giers. After the liberation of France he became Min. 
ister of National Economy. He resigned from the Gov- 
ernment in 1945, 


ference, 1920 to 1922; Director of the International 

Affairs Department of the Foreign Office, 1928; Com. 

missioner for Foreign Affairs, 1931; Delegate to the 

League of Nations Assemblies, of 1934 and 1936. 
From 1933 to 1945, Mr. 

King served first as Chinese ; 

Minister and then as Ambas- 

sador to the Netherlands. 

During the Second World 

War he also served as Chi- 

nese Ambassador to various 

Governments-in-Exile in Lon- 

don (Belgium, 1941 to 1944; 

Czechoslovak, 1941; Polish, 

1942; Norwegian, 1944) and 

was acting delegate to the 

War Crimes Commission in 


London from 1944 to 1945. Mr. King Wunsz 


educated at Champiette College, Lausanne, the Faculté 
de Droit de Ecole des sciences politiques, Paris, and 
the Universidad Nacional of Colombia. After complet- 
ing his studies he was appointed, in 1932, as Secretary 
to the Colombian Legation in Quito. For the next 13 
years (1932 to 1945) he served as an accredited cor- 
respondent of the League of Nations in Colombia. 

In 1941, Mr. Urrutia was elected representative to 
the Departmental Assembly of Cundinamarca. He 
served as a Member of Bogota City Council in 1931 
and again in 1938 and 1940. The same year he was 
appointed Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
matic History in the Unversidad del Rosario in Bogota 
which position he retained until 1946 when he took 
up his present duties as Minister to Belgium. 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Commission on Greece—Subsidiary Group 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning Rules 
on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

FAO Mission for Poland 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 

Frusteeship Council's Visiting Mission to Western Samoa 

South Atlantic Regional Meeting (ICAO) 

Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committees) — fifth session 

Summer Seminar for International Understanding (UNESCO) 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

Meetings of Theatre Experts (UNESCO) 

Special Session of ECITO Council 

Expert Committee on Tuberculosis (WHO) 

Panel on Soil Erosion Control (FAO) 

Economics Standing Advisory Committee (FAO) 

Statistics Standing Advisory Committee (FAO) 

Permanent Agriculture Committee (ILO) 

Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 


Committee on Negotiations with United Nations (WHO) 

Radio Board — Program Committee (UNESCO) 

United Nations Film Board 

International Conference of Labor Statisticians — sixth session 
(ILO) 

Consultative Committee on Public Information of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies 

Technical Meeting of Experts on Losses of Food in Storage 

International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference (ICAO) 


Forthcoming 


Committee on Contributions 

United Nations Latin American Social Welfare Seminar 

International Commission of Hileia Amazonica 

Population Commission — second session 

Program Committee (International Children’s Emergency Fund) 

Caribbean Communications Committee (ICAO) 

Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements 

Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production (ILO) 

Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory Committee on Unexploited 
Forests of the World (FAO) 

Sub-Committee of the Standing Committee of the Forestry Divi- 
sion (FAO) 

Executive Committee of FAO — ninth session 

Third Annual Conference of FAO 

Sub-Committee on Relations with Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions (WHO) 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Experts on Mass Communication Needs of Devastated Countries 
(UNESCO) 
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